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room. I scarcely ever spoke, and only for niy wants. I had
no acquaintance, and I took care that I should see no one.
I observed a strict diet, but fed every day. Although air,
and medicine, and exercise were to have been productive of
so much benefit to me, I found myself, without their assist-
ance, certainly not worse; and the repose of my present
system, if possible, rendered my wretchod existence less
burdensome.

Lausanne afterwards told me that he supposed I had
relapsed into the state in which I fell immediately after my
great calamity; but this was not the case. I never lost my
mind or memory: I was conscious of everything; I forgot
nothing; but I had lost the desire of exercising them. I
sat in moody silence, revolving in reverie, without the labour
of thought, my past life and feelings.

I had no hopes of recovery. It was not death that terri-
fied me, but the idea that I might live, and for years, in
this helpless and unprofitable condition. When I contrasted
my recent lust of fame, and plans of glory, and indomitable
will, with my present woeful situation of mysterious im-
becility, I was appalled with the marvellous contrast; and
I believed that I had been stricken by some celestial influ-
ence for my pride and wanton self-sufficiency.

CHAPTER VTI.

I WAS in this gloomy state when, one morning, Lausanne
entered my room j I did not notice him, but continued
sitting, with my eyes fixed on the ground, and my chin
upon my breast. At last he said, * My lord, I wish to speak
to you.'

'Well!'

* There is a stranger at the gate, a gentleman, who desires
to see you.'